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ABSTRACT * ' ■ 

A review of the literature on reciprocal 
self -disclosure indicates that scholars have limited their : 
investigations. to one aspect of disclosure—intimacy" while recfent 
research suggests that disclosure is a Multidimensional phenomenon* 
study was *conducte4 to assess the possibility^ of reciprocation of 
intiaa'cy, amount, and valence (positive or negative nature) of 
disclosure* From this assessment, six combinations emerged; (1) 
intimacy/intimacy, (2) in£imacy/amount # (3| anount/amount, (4.) 
iatimacy/valence, (5) amount/valence, and (6) valenfce/valence. The 
relationship between these forms of reciprocity and .evaluations of 
personality and pommunication competence as^ell as uncertainty 
reduction were then investigated using 126 college s^ude'Ats. The 
subjects tcete asked to get acquainted , with a new classmate and then 
t6, complete self-report measures of disclosure and evaluation. The 
results of a canonical correlation indicated that two ££xm£ of 
reciprocity resulted in positive evaluations o£ communicative 
competence: . intimacy /amount and intimacy/valence* (PL) 
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THE IMPLICATIONS OF MULTIPLE DIMENSIONS OF SELF- DISCLOSURE - ' ' 

* * * 

FOR THE NATURE AND FUNCTIONS OF RECIPROCITY IN INITIAL INTERACTIONS 

* k 

I 

Interest in structural aspects of human interaction has recently 

* ■ 

become paramount to,ccOTrainication scholars. Invest igatlipis of control 

patterns (Courtright, Millar, $ Rogers, 1980), talk-silence sequences 

(Cappella, 1979), and^interaction patterns (Fisher, Glover, & Ellis, 

1977) are indicative o£ this recent trend. Although frequently over- v 

looked, one type of communication structure has been subject of many 
■ * 

studies oVer the last 20 years: self-disclosure reciprocity. This 
paper examines the nature and function of this'.aspect of cortmunication 

• • i " • ^ — 

which also organizes interpersonal communication. 

' RECIPROCITY" RESEARCH 

. Cne'Of the most -consistent findings in sel^-disclosure research is 

that of reciprocity. If one person increases the intimacy 6f his or, her 

* 

disclosure, the other member of a dyad^ill iritrease th£ intimacy of his 
pr her disclosure. Likewise, if a person decreases the intimacy of his 
or her disclosure, the other member will also decrease the intimacy of his 
or her disclosure , The occurrence of this pattern has been observed in 
contexts, ranging from face-to-face encfcuntecrs t6 computer mediated 
interaction (Seimatt $ Sinyth, 1973) * * 



■ • )' 

■ Chaikin' and Derlega (1974) provided evidence that observers are . 
sensitive to "this norm. Negative personality evaluation accrued- to 
those individuals. who failed to reciprocate the a>itimacy of an initial 
disclosure. This .effect is observed even if the jLnitial discloser is 

-disliked (Derlega, Harris, $ Chaikin, 1973).: • ' 

* ' " ' . .« ■ 

We think this conclusion about self-disclosure .reciprocity is de- 

? 

ceptively simplistic for several reasons. Firsts there is evidence that 

disclosive message^ gre characterized by many traits other than intimacy, 

e,g.» length., intensity, positive-negativeness. One study indicated that 

reciprocation o£ language intensity was as >*t^ortant .as reciprocation of 

disclosure intimacy in affetting personality judgments (Bradac> Hosman* 6 

Tar<Jy, 1978). Other studies have demonstrated that reciprocity's quali- 

» *> ■ . 

fied by variableA-such as. the timing- of the disclosure (Jones. 5 Gordon, 

1972 > Miell.Duck, $ LaGaipa, 1979) and the personal ism*of the. disclosure 

(Jones § Archer, 1976). Hence, it.appea.rs that t he.* re ciprocity n orm is 

more complex than originally stated'. ^Aspects of 'disclosure other than - 

1 * t • 

intimacy are>also important, v " 

Second, there is* evidence that under seme circumstances ofie may,not 

* 

have to- reciprocate a particular dimension -of disclosure. Berg: and 

Archer (198Q) found that an empathic response was -evaluated to be just as 

appropriate as, an intimate response to an initial high; intimacy message. 

Morton (1978) found that one could reciprocate the revelation of pr*tfate 
* i * * * 

p » - * «• * 

and personal information with statements of strong personal feelings qr 

opinions* Perhaps one may respond to a disclosiog-other in many ways, 

, > . ; " ' . , • ' 

,all of which are equally ap^rejfriate*. Previous research may have* 

■ y * * — 1 
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overlooked tbese alternatives by concentrating on only one appropriate 
response, reciprocity of intimacy, and one inappropriate response, failur 

* 4 

s f \ - 

to reciprocate. ■ 0 

Reciprocity ap^T)jjfiiensions of Disclosure * 4 ■ 

# * 

The research on reciprocity has, for'the most part, overlooked the 

fact that disclosure is a multidimensional phenomenon (Chelune, 1975; 
Gilbert fTTVhiteneck, 1976, Wheeless, 1976).. Scholars have not considered 
the .patterns of reciprocity aifiong "aspects of disclosure other than *ts 
intimacy. For example, jnany studies of reciprocity have ufeed a common 
procedure in which subjects are askdd to select discussion topics from 
a list of intimacy -scaled items' (e.g., Davis, 1977). This paper explores 
the possibility that reciprocity is a multidimensipnal phenomenon. 

The jnost complete typology of s$lf-4isclosure dimensions is that of 

«%-'"* * 
Wheel eSs (1976). His initial factor analytic studies, as well as \ J- 

• -v. 

subsequent- investigations of their predictive validity (Wheeleste S Grotz, 



1976; 197-7),' reveal five consistent dimensions,- intimacy (depth J, valence 

(pos itive- negative) , amount, intent, and honesty-accuracy. Of t^jese, 

three are candidates for self-disclosure reciprocity: intimacy", amount,- 

^and valence.- The remaining two dimensions,, intent and honesty accuracy, 
. # * ■ ■ 

are characteristics of the encoding of the disclosure. It seems to us > 
that the concept of reciprocity caiL refer only to characteristics of 
messages, and not of encoding beriaviors . ' " 

With three dimensions of disclosure, six patterns of disclosure 
are possible. J 



1. Intimacy 1 Intimacy Reciprocity, The most researched -aspect of 

self- disclosure reciprocity is the intimacy of that interchange. Experi- 

mental (Cozby, 1972; Rubin, 1975) and descriptive (Jourard § Landsman^ 

I960; Jourard § Richman, 1963> studies indicate that intimacy is recip- 

rocated.- , . m \\. * ^ . 

* • 

2. Intimacy-Anxxint Reciprocity , One .response to an intimate dis- 
closure may be to increase tlje. amount of one's disclosure. This seems to 

f .* 
be a plausible strategy in initial interactions since there is a norm 

» . 1 

against disclosing highly intimate information (Gilbert, 1977). Hence, 

if one feels uncomfortable reciprocating an intimate disclosure, one 
might merely disclose more* Likewise, if one \ndividiial is disclosing/ 
more infonnation than the other, the brief discloser may reveal moi;e 
intimate information in order to equalize their exchange* 

3. Intimacy-Valence Reciprocity , Valence, as noted aboVe, refers ^ 



to "the positive or negative nature of the disclosure. Although the m 

'research is not entirely consistent, it appears that negative revelations 

are considered inappropriate in initial interactions (Gilbert § 

itorenstein, 1975), On the other hand, Hecht (1979) found*that responses 

i J % r 

to a high intimacy message were more positive than ones to moderate or 



low intimacy messages. Thus, one might be able to respdnd to a high 
uv^macy message with a positively valenced message rather tfianrwith 
another 'high -'intimacy message. 

\4. Amount -Amount Reciprocity , Another conmonly discussed aspect of 

disclosure is'amoi^nt, A study by 'Jourard and Jaffe (1970) indicated that 

* * • ■ ' 

dyadic interactants matched disclosures in terms of length and frequency. 



Similar results were obtained by Levin and Getgen (1969). Hence, it 

* ■ 
might be expected that the amount of disclosure would be reciprocated. 

5. Amount -Valence Reciprocity . Positrue disclosures by one indi- 
vidual. in a dyad may focus the conversation on that person. . Rather than 
minimizing the importance of these statements by matching the valence, 

an individual might respond merely by f^lking^iore^ about one's self. 1 Or, 
one may find that negative disclosures by one individual make the other 
less Vailing to become involved in the relationship, and hence disclose 
less information. No studies to our knowledge have dealt with this . . 
sequence of disclosures* m / 

6. Valence -Valence Reciprocity . The revel&tLOn of positive information 

\ . - . ( * 

about one's self may make it more difficult for t/ie other to disclose 

\ * 

.negatively. Dalto et aL. (1£79) found that subjects we?e more attracted 

^> * * . . 

to individuals who made positive or desirable revelations about themselves. 

If one is attracted to* another, the^n an acceptable, way of reciprocating 

^.this attraction is to make positively valenced_ disclosures. - 

This study attempts to asliss these patterns of disclosure. Do/they 

constitute appropriate forms of reciprocity? What are their intejperSonal J 

CQR^equences? ' . . % " * ' 

Evaluative Consequences of Reciprocity , * 

■» • « 

Self -disclosure 'and the reciprocity of self -disclosure have been 

< v * 
hypothesized to have important consequences. • Jourard (1971) claimed that 

* # 

.self -disclosure is .a means to achieve a healthy personality while cithers 
(Altman $ Taylor, 1973; Berger § Calabrese, 1975)" contended that recipro- 

4 • 

city of self-disclosure is one factor closely related to the development 



of pefspnal relationships. In this stujdy three' types of 'evaluational 

* * ■ 

consequences are investigated.. 

The first consequence is assessment of another's personality. - 
Several studies (Chaikin $ Derlega, 1974; 'Bradac, Hosman, $ Tardy, 1978) 
have demonstrated that self -disclosure reciprocity is related to per- 
Penality evaluations. Chaikin and Derlega 'found, for example, thaf v 
an individual who responds to an initial low- intimacy disclosure with a 
high- intimacy disclosure is perceived tt> be "madadjusted," * An indiyid- / 
ual's low-intimacy response to an initial, high disclosure is perceived 
to be "cold" or "aloof," Such evaluational consequences may have* 
inportant effects on relationship development; - m * m 

Most of the previous work exploring these evaluational consequences 
have^ employed a unidimensiofial conceptualization of disclosure. These . 
studies have looked only at reciprocity of intimate messages. " One issue 

v • 

. which remains unaddressed is* whether these personality evaluations arise 
with other types of reciprocity. Does failure to reciprocate tKe valence— 
of another's disclosure, for example /produce sever? 'evaluations of onp's 
personality? 

A sec6nd consequence of self -disclosure reciprocity is evaluation 
of contnunicative competence. Comnunicative competence may be defined as 
the extent ta which one is perceived to be rewarding and enjoyable (Niemann, 
1977) . Duck (1973) has argued that such evaluations may be important to 
the* development tff interpersonal relationships- Previous research indicates 
that self-disclosure reciprocity is related to perceptions of commmicativa 
cojipetence (Hosman 5 Tardy, 1980). Whether one reciprocates or fails to 
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reciprocate another's disclosure may influence others' perceptions of 

— * . v 

the satisfactions derived from current or future interactions. This issue 

has not been extensively examined. It is unclear whether reciprocation of 
different dimensions pf disclosure would produce differing evaluations of 
communicative competence. 

A third conscience is uncertainty reaction. This concept refers to 
the process gailning .information about another individual and improving 
one's ability to make predictions about the other's attitudes, beliefs, 
and values. Berger and Calabrese claim the reciprocity of self -disclosure 
serves to reduce the uncertainty between two coimiunicators . This claim 
has beei/directly investigated only in simulated interactions (e.g. Bergerx 
Gardner, Parks, Schulman, S Miller, 1976) ^ In 'addition, Berger and 

Calabrese employ a unidunensional conceptualization ef- s e lf - disclo s ure 

reciprocity. Sore specifically, uncertainty reduction occurs through 
the process of reciprocating intimate information. GiVen the multidi- 
mensional nature o£ self -disclosure, though, *an important i£sue seems to 

be whether reciprocity of othtfr dimensions are equally effective in re- 

* -in- 
ducing uncertainty. * • 

Perceived and Actual 'Reciprocity 

* • 
Two concepts help clarify the ways in which, reciprocity relates to 

the members of a dyad. These are actual reciprocity and perceived reci- 

procity (Pearce, Sharp, Wright, S Slama, 1974). Actual reciprocity refers 

* 

jto the similarity between two persons 1 reported levels of disclosure, and 
peyce&ed reciprocity refers to the similarity between an indiVidualJs 
reported level of disclosure and his or her percepti<jn§ of another's 
disclosures to him or her. 



These two perspectives' have been overlooked in most research on * 
+ f * ■ * 

self- disclosure reciprocity. Many recent studies (Archer § Burleson/ 
1980; Brewer 5 Mittelman', 1980'; Brooks,, 1974; Dal to, Ajzen, 5 Kaplan, 
1979; Davis^ 19767^1^8; Davis $ Skinner) 1974; Dexlega, fcarr^B, $ 
Chaikin, 1973; Kohen, 1975; ftynn, 1978; Won-Doornick, 1979) .investigated 
only actual reciprocity. T^tpically, these studies determine reciprocity 
z^bn the basis of ..the similarity between participants' selections from 
a list of intimacy- scaled topics. They do not assess whether the par- 
ticipants perceive, the" topics to be^ntimate^or whether ihey perceive 
the disclosures of their partners to be as intimate as the scaled values 
would indicate. Furtheimore, these studies do not assess the extent to 
which the participants perceive any similarity between their own dis- 
closure and that of the other* Only one study (Pearce et al., 1974) 
* 

used these two perspectives in research on self -disclosure reciprocity. 

Using. Joiirard's Self -Disclosure Questionnaire, they found that 
. . ^ ^ , 

perceived reciprocity was greater than .actual reciprocity. This study 
indicates that the distinction between these two perspectives on recipro- 
city should be recognized. Unfortunately, the Pearce et al. study is 
limited in that the Joi&ard questionnaire is a unidimensional measure 

r f 

of self -disclosure* v It does not reflect the multidimensional nature of 
reciprocity as previously discussed. Thus, it would also be interesting 
to examine the extent to which these two 'perspectives on reciprocity are 

related to the various dimensions* of self-disclosure and to their con- 

■ . .1 

sequences . Similarity oT dissimilarity within particular perspectives 

* • 

may have different evaluation consequences. r~ 



< l'J 



METHOD 



Subjects ■ * 

The Subjects' were 126 volunteer students enrolled in communication 
classes at a southern university^. Ages ranged from 17 tq SO with a median 
of 19.85. - . 



Procedure' 



On the first day of class, students were instructed to^i&roduce 
themselves to an assigned partner and interview one another so that each 
student could introduce his or her partner to the class. They were 
instructed to become acquainted by talking about their relationships with 
two other people. In addition they were informed that tHeaf conversations 
would be tape-recorded. ' The probability of future contact with their 
partner was emphasized by the expferiinenters . . „ 

Measures 

i 

* 

Following the conversation, volunteers completed a booklet containing , 
instruments designed 'to assess their own self -disclosure^ perceptions of 
the partner's self -disclosure, evaluation pf the partner's communicative 
competence and personality, and a self-report personality scale. All^ scales 
were randomly ordered except for the personality scale which always came 
last. EadToTThe self -disclosure instruments consisted ofM5 ^items-drawn-- 
f from Wheeless JC1976) , thr^e for each of the five dimensions: intent, valence 
intimacy, amount, 'and' hones ty-accurac^ Items were modified so that they^ 
assessed disclosure in the ismediate conversation. Conmunicative competence 
evaluation scales were drawn from Wiemann (1977) while the personality 
scales were drawn from Hosman and Tardy (1980). Clatterbuck* s CLUE-7 was 
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useji to operational ize the uncertainty construct (Clatterbuck, 1979) ♦ All 
of the scales have shown high degrees of reliability as well as discrimiriant 
validity* 

The reciprocity index was formulated by averaging the standard lores' 
■ * 

for the items constituting each dimension of disclosure and then taking the 

absolute value of the difference between the scores. for two dimensions. 

A low 'score *indicates & high degree of agreement in the two disclosures 

while' a high score indicates-a lack of reciprocity.* 

This procedure yields nine different i"feciprocity spores, one for 

* 

every combination of the intimacy, valence, and amount of one fc member 

of the dyad with the intimacy, valence, and amount scores of th§ secopd one. 

Since three of these scores are redundant, e.g. intimacy of person A with 

valence of person B on one hand and valence of person A with intimacy of 

* 

person B on the other, an average score was computed for the conceptually 
identical pairings. • j 

The reciprocity indices for the peycfeived perspective were based on 
-each subjects report *of his and the partner Vs disclosure. * The i^dex for 
the actual reciprocity perspective utilize^ the^sepdrate self-reports of 
each member of the dyad. In other words, the^dyad rather than the individual 
was the unit of analyst t 

In those analyses requiring the use of the dydd as £he 'basic unit, ^ 
a dyadic iheasure of outcome was also required. Hence, ,an average 

uncertainty, s^onmunicative competence evaluation, and personality evaluation 

* ' v 

_was_coinputedJby^yeraKiJi g the scor es of_the_two members of each dyad* 

m r ~ - m . ^ 

Analysis * — 

The questions addressed in this study required that we assess the. 



relationship between several ibices of .reciprocity and outcome variables. 
% 1 • * t ■ 

£ - m * 

Canonical correlation, a statistical technique for detecting andsneasuring 
* the relationship amgng variaWeS set with those in another waS 

enployedi TWo Separate canonical correlations , one £or each *of the 
;Vtwo perspectives, were conducted. . * m 

Interpretation of significant* functions will be made by observation 

of the ofthonical structure matrix "(Levine, 1977).. 'This matrix reports 
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^e^i^^t^ons^of the original variables with the canonical variates. 
Fajefi interpretation of suppressed, coefficients due to interc9r related 
items, which is possible when exdninpig the canonical coefficient matrix, 
is thus Avoided. • * * . 

' 1 K ^' V RESULTS ' »v 1 



Measure ReHability^ r _^/ f , * > • 

Alpha reliabilitycoefficients (Cronbach, 1951) Were confuted to 
assess the reliability of the scales comprising the ,reciproci^ measures, 
Thps/ were computed for subjects' own^reported self -disclosure and their 
perceptions of the other's disclosure ? Tfae reliabilities for the 
anpunt, valence, and ihtuna9y of subjects' reported self -disclosure were 
.SO, .70, and ,80 > respectively. The reliabilities for the amount, 
valence*, and intimacy of subjects' perceptions of the other's disclosure , 

were .>58, .69, and .83, respectively. In botji cases, ttfe amount scale 

, . r 

fell below acceptable standards. Omitting one of the three items would 

W k * * 

not have improved the reliability of thd remaining two- item scale. Since 
the concept of ^amount was crucial to our assessment of the multiple 
dimensions of reciprocity, we decitfed to utilize the three-item scales even 



• / ' .< 

though their reliabilities were less than % desirable. 

* ■ 

The same coefficients jjere'computefl to assess the reliability of the 
personality evaluation, comnunicative competence"; aftd CLUES- 7 instruments. 
The reliabilities for these three instruments were quite adequate, t 
..80, .86,*and( .92 respectively. 

. ^ * - 

' Canonical Correlation Analyses . 

The canonical correlation analysis between the perceived reciprocity 

t 

" f~~ • 1 * J • 

scores aijd the outcome measures produced no significant relationships % 
(R *0.32; Wilk/s lambda=0.82; Chi-*square*23.Q0; df=18; p<,23; power (medium 
effect size)=G.44). The canonical correlation analysis, between the aCtual # ,J 
reciprocity scores and the, outcome measures revealed one significant function 
(R =0,55; Wilk T s lambda=0.56; Chi-square=29.90; df=18; £<.04; j5 ? =0-26). v 
The structure. loading matrix (Table 1) indicated that amount-- intimacy reciprocity 
(.65) and.va^^nsg-inti^cy reciprocity (.7$) were most highly associated 
, with percei^^^llinicative competence (.90,). This relationship indicates ^ 
that reciprocation of high-Wimacyj disclosures "with high amount or reel- » 
procation of low- intimacy disclosures wj^th low amount is related to 
perceptions of camninicative competence. Likewise, reciprocation of 
"^ow-intim^y disclosures with positive disclosures or reciprocation of - 
* * high -intimacy disclosures with negative disclosures is related to 
perceptions of .communicative competence. 
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• • /DISCUSSION • 

The results of this study revealed two important conclusions* First, . 

the norm of reciprocity is much more complex than originally conceived* . 

It appears th^t the (patching of B different dimensions of disclosure results 

in positive outcomes* It is important, though difficult, to assess the 

overall pattern of our results* We found that some fonns of Reciprocity 

Effect outcome measures while others do not* Specifically, low- intimacy/ 
*■ * 

low amount, high -intimacy/high amount, negative valence/high intimacy, and 

positive valence/low intijnacy combinations Were characterized by attri- 

butions of communicative competence* Recognizing that there are general 
* * * 

norms against negative ^nd intimate disclosures in initial interactions, 

two of the above combinations should be coapnon occurrences (low amount/low 
a 

intimacy? positive valence/low intimacy)* Hence, their" manifestation should 



not result in attributions of incompetence, \ . * 

The^ other two forms of disclosure reciproc^ (high- intimacy /high amount 

negative valence/high -intimacy) appear to involve a process of stabilization. 

When intimate or .negative information is revealed in the dyad, tension 

■ 

"may result* The normal sequencing of information has been violated 
(Berger, dardner, Clatterbuck, § Schulman, 1976)* This violation may 
make a subsequent violation through reciprocation of high intijnacy or 
negative valence all the m$re/ inappropriate* At the same time, to leave 
bne~lnaivldual speaking intimately or negatively about himself without ^ 



Jt 



reciprocating the trust indicated by those disclosures could result in A ^ 
negative evaluations* One might stabilize the intimate disclosure by 
giving more information and the negative one by becoming^nore intimate, 

r . * ■ • 



Hence, attributions of conuunicative competence results when a dyad 
confronts an Expected behavior and responds not by increasing the 

* g » 

inappropriate behavior , but by subtly offsetting it* 

Somewhat ^uipj^sing is our failure to find any relationship between 

reciprocation of i^i^cy and the evaluational outcomes. This failure 

% to find such, a relationship could be accounted for in several ways. It % 

may be as tozby $197?) suggests: experimental settings artifically 

influence thj^fcerceived appropriateness of intimate disclosures* Hencie. 

the use of a more naturalistic, setting may constrain communicative behaviors 

less* Or, when engaged* in an initial interaction, reciprocation of 

^ • * • 

intimacy njay be a less salient Strategy than others- Reciprocation of *~ 

intimacy requires son^Vitual trust, and this condition is riot likely 

to b£ present 4*i initial! interactions. Furthermore, in initial interactions 

the appropriate behavior ts^o exchange low- intimacy messages, but a 

conversation .composed of these types of. messages may become borfrg. Speakers 

coflfcd therefore- select alterative strategies in order to keep, the b 

conversation interesting* 



* 4 



• That the uncertainty measure failed to relate to any form of seff-.^ 

disclosure, reciprocity is consistent with a study by Hosman and Tard£ fl98TO) . 

* ■ * 
This experimental study found that attributions of a person's predictability 

were not affected b^ their failure to reciprocate the intimacy of a % 

previous -.speaker. It,may be the case that reduction of uncertainty is 

• * 

more a function of the amount and type of information revealed rather 
than of the pattern o£ its revealment. \ 

This^ilure to find a stronger relationship between reciprocity of 
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IS 



self-disclosure and uncertainty reduction points to a potential problem 

with Berger and Calabrese* f s (197S) theory. This problem revolves 
f j 

around Berger and Calabrese's use of a unidimensional conception of self- 
disclosure. .Their assumption that self -disclosure only involves the shar'ifig t 
* of intimate infestation is questionable. Given the multidimensional 

nature of self- disclosure, and speakers 1 abilities to reciprocate^di^closure 
along these various dimensions, it becomes increasingly unclear how these 



various patterns of reciprocity are related to uncertainty induction. 

Uncertainty theory needs to be reformulated within the framework of a 
^ ■ 

irailtidimensional picture of self-disclosure reciprocity. , * 

• ' \ 

The -second m^jor^ conclusion revealed by this study was that the 
• actual reciprocity in a dyad had a greater relationship with the 
evaluational consequences than did perceived Fesiprqpity. This may . . 
indicate^ that subjects are not good judges of others* behaviors. Perhaps 
.more time than was available is required for .accurately assessing another's _ 
disclosures. TKis finding is consistent with Oappella's' (1976), 
observation that actual consensus precedes coordination of perspectives. , 
As he indicated, successful attempts at coordination of actual behavior 
are precur^o^ to perceived similarities between one's^pwn behavior*and 
perceptions of the other's behavior. In this study a similar circumstance 

-A 

could-have arisen. People were presumably attempting £o coordinate their 
acttial , levels of recipro city, and this s uccess or lack of it was related to 
the evaluational outcomes. Perceived^reciprocity may not. have devlfbped, ( 
^andJreftce was not related to the evaluational outcomes. At a more theoretical 
level, however, these results indicate that reciprocity is more than merely 

r 
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an intrapersonal phenomenon* Rather * it is a function of two interacting - 
individuals* , * . 

Two limitations of this study. should be noted. First, the ^lphfl 
reliability coefficients for the amount measures wgre unacceptably low. 
This could acco>mt for the failure to find amount -amount, reciprocity 
being related to the evaluational consequences* Second^, the failure to 

find ^ significant canonical relationship between the perceived reciprocity 

£ : ■ * 

measures and the^ evaluatiohal consequences may be due to the low power of 
the^nalysis. Thus, any conclusions drawn from thi's analysis should 
be interpreted with caution* », , 

Since many of our explanations of these results are speculative, 
one should, recogftize the necessity of further research. Our findings do , 



indicate that this problem is an important and complex one. We are 
currently addressing these same questions by using content analytic rather 
than Self- report measures, of disclosure. Subsequent studies might 
assess the relative effectiveness of these strategies through experimental 
means. Instead of utilizing disclosure topics scal^3 for intimacy, ones 
scaled for amount and valence should also be utilized. The use of these 
strategies by mdiviifuals might also be investigated. Are- there systematic 
variations among individuals in their reactions to disclosure? In other 
words, are there identifiable strategies for reacting to self -disclosure? 
These questions are important for uhderstanding the nature and function 
of disclosure reciprocity* 
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FOOTNOTES 



*If in dyad n, person A has a score of* 1 d\ the amount scale and 
jjerson B h&s a score of 1 on the intimacy scale, *the reciprocity- score will 
, be Or, if persdn A arflhperson B have scores of 0, the reciprocity score 
* will be 0. If person A has a score of 1 and person B'has a score 6f 0, 

j» the 1 reciprocity score will be 1, Or', if persoji A has a score of 0 and 

« * * ■ 

person B has a score of 1, reciprocity equal's 1* Since low .scores indicate 

reciprocity, one might think this Icale actually measures nonreciprocity. 

This term was rejected because we think it' Is unnecessarily confusing. , 



2 v 

« Factor analysis of the disc]A£ure measures for the dimensions of 
intfcre*!; revealed that the* items loaded a^expected. 
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